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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, January, 1887. 

TO OUR READERS. 

In the brief introductory remarks with which 
the editors presented the Notes to the public a 
year ago, the need of such an organ was defi- 
nitely stated and its purpose succinctly can- 
vassed, the desire being expressed "to give to 
this little periodical as scientific a character as 
may be possible, considering the present status 
of modern language study in America." It 
would seem fitting, therefore, that a few words 
should appear in this, the first number of the 
proverbial annie terrible, to inform our readers 
how far our hopes have been realized and how 
far the character of the undertaking, as origin- 
ally proposed, has been carried out. 

If we would appreciate our present position, 
we must recall the modest beginning of the 
enterprise ; for, with the exception of a few 
lines in the Nation, not a word of intimation 
announced its coming and only one subscriber 
was enrolled before the appearance of the first 
number. This contained twenty-eight columns 
and was without advertising sheets, thus form- 
ing a striking contrast, after the fifth issue, with 
the forty-eight columns, per number, of reading 
matter, plus sixteen columns of 'recent publica- 
tions' and advertisements. We thus enter upon 
our second year with a journal considerably 
more than twice as large as it was at the out- 
set, yet with price unchanged and with 
subscription and advertising lists that have en- 
abled us to meet expenses since the sixth issue. 
It is with peculiar pleasure, therefore, that we 
record a success far beyond our most sanguine 
expectations — a fact due to the hearty support 
of our colleagues at home and the encouraging 
sympathy and generous help of friends abroad. 
Our present capacity is severely taxed, but the 
editors desire it to be understood that they are 



willing and ready to undertake the printing of 
long articles, falling within the scope of this 
periodical. The only variation in external 
features proposed for the second volume, is a 
change in the quality of the paper ; the ability 
to make this much-desired improvement is a 
special gratification to the editors. 

In the course of the year, frequent communi- 
cations have been received from teachers in 
secondary schools, expressing a wish that the 
proportion of semi-popular reading-matter 
might be increased ; while, on the other hand, 
a strong element in the colleges desire an ex- 
clusively scientific publication. The editors 
see no reason as yet for departing from their 
original purpose of adapting the Notes, as far 
as may be, to the wants of both these classes 
of readers. This policy would seem in existing 
circumstances to be productive of most good ; 
and while the popular side of literature will be 
noticed in our columns, we hope to make such 
selections as may tend more and more toward 
the development of the scientific spirit. The 
disciplinary value of literary criticism will ac- 
cordingly be emphasized, and everything of 
excellence in this direction that bears directly 
upon academic work in our higher institutions 
will receive hearty welcome. 

One point of further interest should not be 
overlooked : namely, our intention in future 
numbers to give, with running comments, the 
titles of all the leading articles appearing in 
foreign journals devoted to the modern lan- 
guages, beginning with the year 1887 ; and, in 
conclusion, it may be stated that the constant 
aim of the editors will be to keep abreast of the 
best scientific production inlinguisticscience as 
marking the development of modern speech 
and literature, and to make our readers 
promptly acquainted with all movements that 
serve to stimulate and quicken research and 
encourage a stronger sense of fellowship in 
this attractive field of work, or that tend in any 
way to promote the general interests of modern 
language study. 



